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XBSTRACT 


Lifelong ager ps By the United States and recurrent 
education in Europe are new, nodais é6f education that peralt those 
beyond post cospulsory education to have access to higher education 
throughout their lifetinas, The rationale behind these models is — 
baged on the idea of a "Learning society" that accommodates changing 
social and personal goals and prornotes social equity. There appears 
fo be a shatply Increasing interest in further education on the part 
of adult Americans and a clear sovenent by Aserican collages and 
universities toward expanding the lifelong learning concept. Our 
decentralized educational structure is likely to temper sose of the 
widespread changes advocated by proponents of lifelong and recurrent 
learning, but such prograss will receive increased funding fron 
federal and state sources. (Author) a a 
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Foreword 


alelong leamng on the Unised States and recunent cdication in 
* Kutope ate new models ol education that paumit divse beyond the 
uadiuonal aullepe age to have access tu higher cdacation thiougheat 
their Hifethues. Tlie rauonale behind thee inuilels is Rased: an the 
jdea of a “learmmg society Bhat accommoiates changitig social and 
pertenal gals and-promotes:social equity. The authat conctides that 
ihete is a shatply meteauiif interest in fuitlicr cducatiog en the pal 
of adult Aneticans and a clear movement fy Ameticatt colleyes ani 
- tttiverstties toad expanding the Ifelong Icatning casvept. She 
Tuther conrluides that our decentralized educational studies 
likely to tainper some ol dic witlespixad changes adverated hy pity 
ponents of Ifelong leaning, put that such progtams will reegive Ja 
cieaseil funding from federal and state somes. Catal Wetthstadlt 
Shulman is a rescatch associate at the FRAG Cleatinghouse of. 
ifigher Education. : 
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' Overview 
, > . we : ’ i 
: In the 19705 there 35 sncreanng dimatisfaction with the traditional 


< pattern of pastsewonaary education wiearthy vithually all undergradu 
ale postecondary educauonal appottumitles ase capected to be’ used 
- by the 18- to 22-year-old populaucn Many cmtics of this pattern be : 
Jreve that se fumats individuals suually, economicdlly, and personally : 
by fostering the idea that édusation 1» completed with the camming 


¢ of pustaccondary degrees. While this idea may have been valid in 
7 the past, today's crtas gharge that, in seality, contemporary society : 
t burdens dhe individual wih rapul socsoccungmic changes that require . 


reentty imiw formal leaming eapetienees Uuoughout a hietime | 
Futhermore, the prevent educauonal system has been attacked for 
iy failure to live up to sts promise as a prime mechani for achiev ; 
ing soctal equity This view is based on three constderauons First, 
the system serves as a-quiting mechanism that forecloxes opportunities 
for socal and econumn advancement at an early age. since young |. 
adults are required so make posiuve of nepative decisions about post: | 
secondary education that effectively determine the course of their 
catcer development. Second, there are new findings, fiotably by 
GChrrwpher Jenks (ae Haley sn Mushkin 1973, p. 9), Uiat many | 
factors other than lugher educatwn acount for social and cconamic 
success And turd, there 1s the growing recognition that college de 
grees no longer can command esaployment ot the high salaries that in 
the pase distuunguished the college graduate from the high school 
graduare , : 
A new philosophy of postsecondary education is emerging out of | 
these gruusms of the present sytem Educational planners in Europe 
and the Unued States advocate she development of “a learning 
soctety, a conception of soucty sn which learning over a Infespan is | 
considered the preferred metal of education, amt io which national ; 
policy fosters public support for and paracipation in this approach to 
education This conepr would open up opportunities for adults to 
sechter the educatsonal sytem as they pereive the need for adapta 
bon and change, end st would efcourege greater soual equity by di 
minnhing postsccundsry cduratiyn's rule as an early sorting mecha 
nim . 
Twa mayor yuatexiey have been piopasod for implementing the i 
lemming sourty concept—Ifelong Ieaming, and rccurrent education =| 
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- Lifelong leasning, the teres preferred by Ameruans, refers wo the de. 
velopment of puble puliuss that would encuusage aduly learning 
over a Hifespan on eke ao ful os past ime bass. The formal lean, 


ing experience could be used to develup perunal ot catcer goals, 7 


The Laplementation of ths wrrept would nut atcersauly affert the 
curkent patierns of secundaty and punticwndasy educauon. In con. 
trast, the secument educauon concept, which orginated in Europe, 
hh naderstood p.umazily as Uke develupmens of a aauunal policy chat 
would provide tizens with oppotiumucs to alucmate periods of work 
with periods of formal lesmning uhroughuus ubeu aves. Lo general. che 
* Wearning experiences are to be related to career goals Mareavey ‘he 


implementauon of a sevusrent educauen atratepy vkpately might 
bat would, 


tequte an uverhaul vi ihe usndaty wthiool sysem 
beter prepare Bigh school graduates te enter the jul. marker and 
postpone furiber education to vome future date 

If such strategies ase to be unplemented, educauvcal planners-aced 
to-know hew dhe adult pupulauus would sew acw uppantumue for 
Tearning and at what sae they would pastsgate an shese educational 
actuvited. In the Cnuted States ebis infurmatian «wot readily obuun- 
able~-because of Lack uf sexearch in thy arta and because cho 
studies thar dd, casa differ an the definjtions of the adult popula. 
ucn and of learning capencaces. Qverall, howeves, there is sufficient 
evidence available co shaw that adults are anvereeied yn new learning 
experiences and chat many sock dhex ous in a wide range of formats 
for muluple purposes In addition wo the adults already enrolled in 
educational programs, a recent study (Carp ct al, 1974) has shown 
that more than chree-fourths of che adult “Ametan population as sn- 
terested in furthez leaning. “afd cha neatly half of this group bas 
pursued educauonal interests The Carp study reposts shat more 
adults believe they would bewne snvulved an further education af 
pichlems of financing eduscatun, geogtaphual aces. and ume re 
striations were alleviated. 


The dixussiute on retatens eduauan and Lfelung learning have, 


led vo-sume eunuete developments -a Euupe and dhe Unned Sates. 
Fur example, Swedep he: begu. a program co ipiplememe recurrent 
education by redesigning ats edussuional syuem. Gre an che postece: 
ondary level and graglually at the xcondary xhool level A funda 
votntal purpuse of this reorganization 25 ia ptomute social equity. 


Several strategies wall be empluyed weashieve thi goul For inatance, | 


the gew systami wall pert qwoy aivvomcnt bewwten pends of work. 
and. petivas uf fustoal leamuig captnenes Ly ofleang muluple types 


x 


of programs, sume shurtterm. nial will be develuped to meet local 
¢ community. of individual nceds, av well as lonig-ierm programs. 
. if the United State, there bas been both national acd state in E 
~  serdt an the development of Ifelung learmng On the sauonal level, 
Senator Mondale sarraduced the “Lifetsoe Learning Act” in fall 
197% To expressed purpose in in. meet the changing eduacional 
needs of Americans at all stages uf Iie (Mondale J497%. p 5 y 747) ae 
Proposed lepedanon soubll oebtuh an Offer of Gata Leaning 
Programs an-the Ollice of Edlucanon to cnuourage and support the 
:_-—tevelpmaent of programs for adult Lferioe Tearing * 
There have abo bern diaussuns by aducatsoral plaanen and cio 
Rofasts un huvw hftume leasing would be financed navonally In 
general the proposals offered call fur she establtoment af a sytem 
al ohaatenal enutlemens. ic. speufad amounts of funds dat a 
~  eduen oguld -irawe apun fur olucatona] purpaws The plans sup 
: FOt vareou, mechanriny for coshh bang the fund from which the en ; 
wiloner wuald be drawn, and ale she ctiteria for eligbility to ux ae 
the engtlement (ne such prupesul. developed by Stephen Diexh (in + 
S Mushkin 1975) .would etablsh ao chuaatonal furd Lael upon an, , 
meomie tax collecred from thse undisvaluals Who by age 23 chose to ~ 
pemiapare in the enutlement program The entitlement would be 
broadly samered re educauonal 2ctuasiues thar Leedlct che intduvduals | 
: wipanty fora producuve rule in saccty uaul age 48 After chat ame, 
the medividual eal ase bss enutloment for eny purposs he deured ; 
Although state postcusndary olucatan sytem, Lave Tong been : 
active in the promonen of cayensuo and waupvanz, education pro 
pram: there bas been ooh shpht aucauon gue) to coamuning these : 
progtane on bgie of mcumeat edisauen aad dfelusg learning, oon | 
reps fa Mussechustte. a state sponsored study propoxd that the | 
Aig USE Ah paogtates of conunuiny and partiime educauon 2: tht P 
hase fox an alternative ey Aa system Bor adults (Noll and 
Nelwn 1973, The same study reumnmendod the us of a youcher 


systers fut quahfed adules to futher chem educatiun! thea proposal is . . 
: pending before the Masmchu.cu, Sta *Hie 2 “The Adult Re | 
- current Fducstion Entitlement Program * y a as 


At a grasstouls level, higher elucanan amutunens and adults ek 
ing eduyational opponumues have begun ts dewlop acw methods for 
ere aurapng adults is corer ante formal experiences Institutions haet . 
developed new progtams ty sauce dwindhag enteliment anf to . 

® sone unmet atule nels They base ud markeung tchniques to ! 
_uteover thee needs anl co leuta bow to lower harrien to access. | 


“ | 
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For example hs Weekend Colter uf she CW. Post Centez.of Ling 
_iMand Ua; vetaey bas successfully artrauiad stadents au a8 campus be 
“cause of the Houlaliay .t offers adules wo Plansing thes learning 
ne students meet For ax cumsauuse suebout snions on a Satut. 
* day of Suiflayo two twodey weekcads separated by fixe works of 
aidependent study 
Advocates of the learning society have seg Mayut questions about 
‘the eficacy-uf dhe curten: pauan ef posoccandasy | odusation While 
rognizing thar chucsms, clucauonal planners must ask an pum, if 
the reforms propose] mill deal sncezfulls with the prublem, caused 
by comtemporary woal aed econgmn wondiuens In che United 
States, at appears thai che more radual choses onvisioned by Efe. 
Jong edueason adwaats ste anhkely wo oust beaux of this 
wurtrvs deuntralnl obnatvonal suite. which would make che 
FASeNaATy wnanumaly aaptobable, and berawe of dhe fnanual costs on. 
valved en such an umdertduns. More probable os an sicreast of fed- 
etal and wate aavedvement cn suppouung curtent Lfeume leumong 
schvitisn and hromenng thor futrher developrent 
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'  Heaxamining Posteccondary Education . . 


os 


There iy uaeaing debate about nleshee pontarcondasy degrée gto 
 .gtams dessmed for zudenis aged IB to 2 cctcesaatily provide them 
“1. with ali de formal ehuauonal experienc: they will cond throogh 
: opt her Netsues In gang state, socal prods. tha svademk prepa 
rane was genetully reganded af puliieac ior an adult's catets and _ 
itellectual nenis. Bus the auelerated pase at whah sonal ecodcmil 
, and inbodomeel changes few mun an ogtly devtlepad smtpd 
may take dis egsls education dlaued ot gaickh eutmoded for - 
later carerr and. perecal develupmen. Coafining puststcondary edu : 
catvon cay vo the cary adult year may therefore be neice and : ; 
wouteful of Leh pero and soaal-rmouress. i . . 
Gonsequentis, acme cdicauual planer in weterm Europe aad. 
the Unued Stacey have bepun diatoms of new educations! sat 
egies that would greets formal eammng opportunities for adalis fan 
oe the end of axmpubory cluiauea throegh murment Thee plan 7 
pers wie pew ccron, 9. Lifes kamung and recurrent edazaion, 
ta dstungash shes proprals from: ute staditional coneepes of sdult 
aod coounuing education The bebel undeshring the aw. cerminoleny 
differs from eke elder comepts in aserung that educaten aver a life 
span is cecesary far a grod.ctuve soucty am wea a icdissdual hap 
panes, and that iferefore porenments have a wrong interest 
gromoung Vieleag learmng euhin a woempeehenc, orpanced . 
Suppor Ica tbe Lifelong Iearrurg worept ho occurs at the gran 
mots level in she individual ears of adults over 22 stars of age to 
ottans father bamioa These efusm are <paibianr Ja 1972, HU per 
cent of all colle graduzim and 33 pee of all adalts who Tad 
qonprered sco ccilege work putsspatds 5 comtinan;, cdecaiion 
programs. Fanhermear. the adult pastasgaian safe 2. poriecondary 
education 1s wncreasing at about 5 Penent per yres (Weathonby and 
: Nash 1974. p 3%. = 
: In wew of this proven interess un education and ihe potential for a 
— wa the camber ol adult sundenty many wll and uti 
+ POKES are guviety greater sontaderanen ty the afocational feeds cf 
adulis and makeag tects ob anzact thas leamens to new, Eeuifle ox 
dome yrogtars dengned Gpeuully fa wen Thee cleats have 
» facued she fogha elution communiur's afte, of Whe Gap 
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BiG, Interests, abd problems of adh Jeatneis 10, a greater Satent 
than belore Ta-the proves, educatuunal programs-designed:fur adults. 
are gaining ane’. Peapeutability. Aluhg with chess developments, fede | 
tal and state governments Ease become inteheed 1A she-pneepis of - 3 
fifetine tearning andutcupentahaation, and-accexplusulg meitiods,. 

for adayting thee ideas wo dhe Ametivan higher education sysiemg 
‘The nepging of highet education acisvily and. governipenial untefest. 

may dherelere encpurage. further development in this, area, 


_Acordiigly, a fundamepial iceraminatiien of uaditional higher. a 


i 1 
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_ Sducatioa’svalue tn tHe individual and to society is underway in... 


_ America and cyeatern European wunities Fwo major piemises of .. 24 
aditighal puststwundary-cluation are che prinspal vabyects &f this. sy 
_ feexainination, (1) ape Secondary educatign progiam will prepare 
: @ siudent for a prodisc, lifelong tok. in.a highty developed so-, — 
ohty 908.2) pasisecon uns education can, serue as the ‘chief mecha 
fiismy by which a scuely provides social eguuy and upward mability 
for uli cities, This chapter will-consides the arguments on -why these 
premises may uo lJohger be «itajnable under the cufrent syvem and. . 
also will describe the evolving petetptions. of how the educational 
system may be altered iv sCiutn postsecondary education ip. these 
° & : . ‘ ted 
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Recently, yome eduaional leaders have stiesed: the need to Bro- 
” Yide ‘xceupational uaining in colleges and universities, They believe 
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that a liberal: arts education is not easly wanslated-into yob.waining, .. . | 


This tndency wo equatk ttuacational and’ occupational goals has led 
_ ome liberal, arts colleges tauscurganize thest curtivula to better serve 
— students’ interests in catect preparation (Trivett 1974), and is being 
pursued hy government leaders who are cuteined with the relavion- 
‘thip between postsecondary, education .and | economic prosperity, 
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_ hadvocate of. this positions. 


. - the college that devotes:iteelf 
atts today is fox kidding: itself. . 
it ig.our Buty, 
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Those in sym 
. traditional Tiber arts subjects 


» 


ackaibund: but they. assert that carceroriented subjects and goals 
_» should be emphasized, However, others believe that this view of a 
“Hheral arts tducation.shows a ‘lack of understanding of the berie 
fits derived from liberal atts education in the ieaching of cenain 
- ‘skills that are amportans to cht development of any career objective. 
+ & IS5 report from the Harvard. Congnittee emphasizes ahe im, 
- ponance.of developing chex Can Walce daciigh a liberal arts qdu 
"  ¢ation: « ? ery ei 


4 . 
By characeristics fof und fostered by education] we Inean aims im 
pottant 2s-to prescnbe huw genera) cdurauen- should be carded out, and 
which abilities should be sought above all others in every part of it. 
Thee abilities, ia cur _opinion. ares to think effectieh, to communicate . 
v. ie dae ‘to make relevant yudgments, tw dacrimmate among values (pp. 
, Ye, ar 
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Supporteis of lifcume learning recognue the Nnportance of both the 
excupational ami Liberal arts goals of postsecondary .education, but 
they question whedher, the current system adequately meets these 
goals. The current system may be characterized as a “front-endload 
model” (Stein and Miller 1972) un which all formal, preparation for : 
Tifeume career and persepal development is provided during the ; 
years prior to enury ante the labor market and participation in adult ‘ 
hfe. Ehey contend that this system does nat cnable individuals, to 
adapt their knowledge, and skills co new circumstances that con: 

{ anually arse in a highly technological society, chat chatacteristically 
is in a state of consitual change. Kallen and Bengtwon (1973) ex : 


plains . ‘ 


so sails 


Increasingly sapid: cechnologual change and whe. oontiauons transforma : = 
7 ten of the organizational patterns of work have a direct impact on the E 
conditwons that the asdindual meets and shapes.in his work sltuatlon. At 
the level of the nbour market, che feed for skilled manpower in both $ 
quantitative and qualitauye terms depends-on more and more complex . 
saponal.and intemauunal developments, As a result. it 1s becoming diffi ‘| 
sult to ensure a sauistactory interplay between the world of work ana the oJ 
educational system (pp. 41-42}. ij : , 
They also observe subtle, new facets in the relationship between 
economies and education, with die introdacuon in the Ametan 
economy of ‘knowledge as a component of the capital labor selatio 


ship. That is, the relationship, is becoming “a a Soe a : 


\ Jabot selationship, with competence and skills n knowledge _ | 

playing an incteaungly important role” (p. £4). This definition of | 
knowledge is placed wa a vucadnal context, but 1s reminiscent of the : 
Harvard Committee's concept. | 
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“knowledge” . “means the ability to ‘tise knowledge tn order to dis 
crimninate and to judge. which as mor a matter of having.a att of relevant 
concepts at ooe’s dispor! than knowing the facts. It ix. . the inability 
to renew one’s concepts to make appropriate ase of chem that has the 
mox serious consequences fer people's ability w funuien an the vaneous 
surations in which they are placed (Kaliens and Bengewon 197%, p. 45). 


Others, including students, who are aware of the rapid pace of 
technological change agrec on the limitations of the current system 
(Wolfe and Williams 1974, Equre 1972, Mushkin 1973). 
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shidents- ave an to realize as isaividuals what universities must 

atwally realize as ansututiens 12 as no longer posuble for a university 

“ty offer, within 2 four year span. a “complete” education (Wolfe and 
* Williams, p. Diy. 


Yet, the problems of the quirent system of poXsevondary education 
extend-beyond the education wotk relauonship. technological, change 
does not occur in a vacuum but is related two social and cultural - 
changes. Individuals may want aducauunal uppurtunities at intervals 
throughout their lifetime: ‘ , 

The more powerful the- {techoologieal) systeia becumes she more accemary 
it in that education eontributes to the capacity of populauens co as and 


enjoy the abundant maternal envircoment whish they chereby creak 
(Haley in Mushkin 1975. p. 92). 


Achieving Sociah Equity*> . 

Since World War UL. higher education has been regarded. increas 
ingly as the prime mechanism fur opening oppottumiues for beter 
jobs, higher incomes, and greater sovial status for a farge segment of . 
the population. This petceptiva of higher edunation s cole has. become 
a rationale for providing sot form-uf postsccundary educational op- 
portunity for virtually every hugh shool graduate (Newman in Mush 
kin 1973). However. there ig a growing debate ovet whether increased 
gccess to- postsecondary edutation results in a better job and its hoped- 
for corvelates, higher income dnd ‘social status. 

Christopher Jencks questioned this assumptiva ia a well-known | 
Study: , ; 


while cecupational satus is mute doscly related to educational attain: 
tiene than to any olber thing we can measure. there are sili enormous 
satus dilferences ataeng peop wath the some amouni of education. This « 
remains true when we compare people who had aut only the same amount 


« 
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kk but the same family background and the same tea sures : 
q otal - Habev in Mushkin 1973, p. 9. a ea 


Io ae i promise and achievement of universal access to post 
secondary educativa may Utate mete socal equity preblems chan it _ 
solves: ’ oar . ~~ 


it @ pow becoming lest the evereaguading supph ef eduvated workers 
1 running up agains z ciling-of fob demand (O'Toole 1975, p. 27). 


This declines an employment prospects for college graduates. whish 
began in 1970, may nor be the result of depressed matket condiivns, 
: but the beginning of a long-term decelerativn in the demava for col 

¢ lege graduates (Freeman and Hollosion 1975). 

These job market problems will have long Lange implications for & 
higher education as a route to greater soual equity. Freeman and 
Hollomon. point out chat there already has been a significant decline 
in the income college graduates earn over high xhool graduates. 


ms 


Tn 1969, full-time male workers with four years of college eamed 53 

percept sore than: faale workers with four years of high school. in 1973. 

40 percent moe {Ezeetian and Hollomon 1975. p. 25)- 

7 i 7 
“Pack af return on their myestment in higher education is motivat 

ing. college: age students to choose other alternatives. Freeman and 
Hollomon note that the percentage of 18 and 19-year ofA men a 
tending higher education institutions feli from 44 percent in 1969 to 
384 fexcent in 1074.""While this decline has occurred among al, 
“soutgl 4 Stoups, it has been most nytucable among new students from 
«the Jower middle class. -Freeman_and_ Hollomon suggest that these 1 -. - 
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{iuply] the virtual end of education as-% means of upward mobility in 
society as a whole. For the firse time tn American history. there will be 
considerable downward genexational metulity, as many young pevple will | 
obtain les schooling than their parents (p. 31). 


“ 


A New Philosophy of Education . 
in 1971, the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education com- 
mented: 


souety would gain if woth and study mixed throughout a lifetime, thus 
reducing the scuse of. sharply- semparimentalied roles. of ssolated students 
¥, workers and of voash v, wolated age. The sens of ssolation. would be . 
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reduced if more students were also workers and uf more workers coukd 
ates ba. atudents (1) o, : . 


Gomparamentahzation tends te reduce the benefie. of higher educa 

uon because it prevents che integration of what is leamed. with what 
is experienced (O'Toole, in Vermilye 1974). Policy makers are evoly” 
ing a new understanding of the plac of formal eduction in adult 
life that they Meheve can cemedy the cutrent systent’s shortcomings 
in Mecuing career and social-guals. Iq this view, postsauadary educa 

Yon plays such an iapurtaat col, in our sovety that its benefits must 
not be relegated to carly adulthood, but must be spread throughaut a 
lifetifie. Halsey explains: o 


y 


* 


in che: post induatrial sacrety. schools and: colleges come to occupy a place * 
as central aa diat previoudly held by che business entetpnx, Educational 
institutions... Manage the transurseon- of culture, determine through 
research the direetion of technology and, therefore. social change, and 

select atid form social personalities for places in the dccupational struc 

ture. Thus, education becomes an artna of modem political and social. 
contlict. since cauity, oz its reverse. is distributed through schools and 


colleges (Halsey, In Mushkins 1973. p. 38), 


To meet_this responsibility, educational reformers have developed 
the cqncept of “the learning sqciety,” envisioning. a pattern of life 
long learning, an overall planning suategy, generally administered 


by governmental bodies. : ‘. 
European and American interpretations of the learning society 
concept. are similar: Pi 


learning society is] a process of close interweaving between education 
and the social, polliical and economic fabric. . .. It implies that every 
citizen should have the means of learning. training, and cultivating him 
sel€ freely available to him, unde: all circumstances, 90 that he will be 
in 2 fundamentally different position in relation to his own education 
(Faure 1972, p. 183), 


fe¢ 


In the future, the United-States should “Be conceived of as a learning 90 
ciety. Educational policy -planning -should begin with 2 comprehensive 
framework that addresses the needs of the entite population, from in 
fancy through adulthood. The entire population should be seen as 2 
national resource ry aay a society in which continuous, purposeful. 


learning is not only about but carried out in a great variety of 
settings and formats (Hesb et al. 1978, p. 4). 


These concepts of the learning society differ from the traditional 
adult education structure, in that the learning society results from a 


3 
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! . « 
planned, longterm stuategy for educational deyclopment, in contrast, 
adult cducation is commonly an appendage wv the front'loaded model. 
and it is-stilla ” genetally non-systematized social phenomenon” (Zicg 


ler 1972, p. 14). 

Lifelong learning aud recurrent education atc proposed as the 
systems for building a-learning socicty. The two terms howevet, are 
not the same. Lifelong learning 1s the tem preferred by Ameticans 
(e.g, Mondale 1975, Ferber 1975, Hesburgh et al. 1973) and refers, 
rather ambiguuusly, tu a public strategy by woich adults can obtain 
educational experiences throughout their lives on either a full or 
part-time basis. The learning expericnees sought need net be related 
lo career objectives, but can satisfy any cducational need. Although 
, governmental suppott would be necessary to implement this con 

_ cept, a life-long learning system NOTRE the free play of compet 
ing institutions and progtams.tu meet adult needs. Moreover, it would 
not necessarily affect the traditivnal postsccundaty cducational system: 
tor 18 to-22 year olds, Oxerall, it is a more informal concept thar the 
proposals for recurrent education. : 


Recurrent, education advocates, generally Europeans, propose stra 

+ tegies more appropriate fot theit centrally contiulled systems of post 
compulsory education. Fhey view recurrent education as a method for , 
reorganizing all post compulsory education, so that intervals of wotk ; 
and relevant learning experiences alternate throughout a worker's life : 
time. Such education would be formal, full time, and for credit (Zieg ; 
Jer 1972). BaNic education, would provide students with immediate : 
postgraduatign \options for work and for learning. 

In contrast to. lifelong learning, recurrent education aay ie 
majorzchanges in educational organization: 2 

ae ge ee oe ay \ 
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to. ; 
recurrent education is a Proposal for a -new, alternative educational 
strategy which is meant to replace the full array of educational provisions, - 
. formal-and informal, for young people and adults, at. present available... . 
* Its planning includes suggestions for a gradual re-oricntation of the 
Present towards the future and hejice it has immediate implications for 
educational policy and innovation at alt levels (Clarifying Report, 1972, 


p. 9). 


If this strategy were, implemented, then adults would have available 
to them a systematic approach to acquiring learning at times in their 
lives when such new knowledge would be most meaningful. 


“Recurrent education” .. . is a system for acquiring modular segments 
of knowledge and-skills beginning at: the end of compulsory education and 


. 


© added) (Mushkin 1973, p. 203) 4 


continuing throngh & filetime « ade upiion af the didivideal (emphadis 


4 
, The reamrent cducation and Ifclong Icatning concepts appear to 
he well suited to mectaig coummporary carcet and personal educa: 


tonal veeds yn a continuing basis. If implemented, they would pro. 


vide ready mechanisms (sec chapter 3) for moving in and out ef the 
educational. system thoughout adult life. The cmphasis in proposals 
foy recurrent cilucation docs tend tv be on vocational education, but 
a paitiqular program could esiphlish personal educational objectives 
as well ay vocational goals, * 

As alternatives to the front end loaded system of postsecondary edu- 
cation, ‘lifelang learning and revurtent education arc also viewed as 
more cifective strategics fur promoting social cqtfity because they cli- 
minate the sccond class conqutations of Later life Icatning cxpericnees. 
in a learning society all learning activity is respected and has first. 
class status. J. R. Gass, of the Organisation for Economic Cooperation 


and Development, explains: 


& 


The -response to the persistenve of inequalitics. docs not lic in giving up 
education as a tool of redistribngon, but in relating it more effectively | 
“to the other relevant policies, and thereby sirengthening ils effective role 
in equality. The struggle For equtity has to be across the board and pene 
irate) more Aecoly into the Mfe cycle (in Mushkin 1973, 99. 18). 


¥ 


e 
Gass also observes that unless there 15 a broad public policy that 
creates a night tg postpunc higher cducation to later periods in adult 
life, “sovial-selection through cducation is likely to be reinforced” (in 
Mushkin 1973, p. 17). 

Some, critics question, however, whether a system of lifetime 
learning or recurrent cducation will-foster sgcial equity through edu 
t ; \w \ 


‘One writer (Regan ct al, 1972) has suggested that a program: offering aicaning 
ful opportunities for recurrent education should have six-basi. clemenis. 


(1) Entry into postsecondary education following post compulsory educa: 
tion. | ' 

(2) Curricular. design and teaching methodology designed: cooperatively 
by students and Faculty and adapted to the interests, accomplishments, and 
motivations of different age: groups and social class groups. 

(3) Sufficient flexibility in ‘location and ume arrangements so that the 
program is readily availabic to working people. 

() Use of appropiate life experience as equivalent to formal course work. 
(5) Opporninity to pursuc educational objectives in an intermittent 
fashion. 

(6) Public acceptance of the degrees or certificates offered by this pro- 
gram (p. 10-11). 
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cational attainment, Warren L. Ziegler, for example, comments that 


_ gurrent experfence indicates chat the adults who take advantage of 


Jater-life earning wppottunitics have alncady achi¢ved gt Teast some 
upward mobility. He notes chat cequirent cdlucation js nut suggested 


ay A compulsory system of pustsccondary education and, in the United |, 


States at least, asks whether its nyncompylory charactér would make, 
it attractive to those who hase heen disenfranchised bythe ugditional 
educational systéin: 


, 


the very Idea of education fa 50 closely alllad wlth the experlence of 
schooling: aa'to reniier varcalisue any traditional strategies for pba 
4 


sqrouns of Jast entry into a formal system of recurrent erlugation, [Resear 
Ie nemlad in the exploration off alternative systems of sanctions and re 
wards for encouraging continuing tearing among thos adatts who... are 
not habituated to the feaming mode of cesponse to challenge, change 
aril exists, (Zlegler 1972, pp. t8-20).8 : 


Siummiary : i 

American and European policy makers are incrcasingly dissatisfied 
with traditional postsccondary cducational opportunities, They -be 
lieve young adulgs need other kinds of lcarning experiences to mect 
the challenges of a highly technological society. Further, despite in 
creasing access to postsecondary education in all: countries, social 
equity is not being achieved through traditional frontend load edw 
cation, As-an antidote tu these problems and as an approach to meet 
ing the educational needs.of a mature industrial society, educational 
observers propose the concept uf «a “learning sdujety.” in which, life 
long educational endcavory for persona and cafeet develdpiment are 
respected and “supported by public policy, cither through a “lifetime ,, 
learning” or a “recurrent education” system. These systems are also 
viewed as vghicles for providing greater social equity than can be 
achieved through the currentymethod of pustsccondary education, In, 
opting for these new approaches to education, policy makers need to 
be informed as to-who in the adult population would be interested in 
new educational opportunitics, what their interests are, and what are 
the perceived and :real barriers tu pattiupation in lifclong Icarning 
and recurrent education programs. ; 
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tAltematively, he notes that other methods-of achieving -soual equity that are 
noticonndered in dixusnons of rounsent education indade. ‘a guaranteed annual 
incume, the provision of adequate health care to all citizens, a truly progressive 
Incoine tax structure, the separation of tectingal Galuing Fiwm cduaatiun. 2.” 
.. (p. 23). : ‘ 
\ 
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The: Adult Population TT : 
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In their roles as. students, as (defined 4s Individuals over 22 
years old) constitute a a alfuifeansly differen: segment of the student 
population. They differ frutd-ghase ia the 18 ww 22 yeat old age grotup ; 
in-their edusational needs and:nuales of learning and’in theit fi nangial 
problems, To plan hfeling learmaog G) feuutrent edunation programs 
in the United States, policy makeis ged saformation on these dif : 
ferences and:on stratcgics for dealing with chem. This section will cx 
plore the charsgteristics and piublems dat distinguisl, the“adult stu 
dent from the : npereradiiate population. 4 ‘ 


Identifying the dutt Learner « , 

As a basi. plapning tool, policy makers need information on whae™ 
proportion of die adult populauur i 13 anigreated an participating, in 
any sort of-cducdtional program after dheas education-has been “com 
pleted.” This typeof: information is sot easily obtainable. There is a 
wide range of definitions of the adult Ieauner” in the studies avail. 
able, so that cdnulusions reached on dhe potential and“actual pool 
of learners are Jot teadily wompatable, The literatuge alse ranges‘from 
une definition fia adult learning so brvad that se considers many daily 
adult activitiessas “learning” (Tough 1971), w those studiéy that con- 
sidertadul® leagning only in the cuntent of institutional settings 8 
Weathersby ard Nash 1974). The first step in analyzing. the adult 
market for lifftime learning is cherefure w eaamine these studies’ 
findings and slerhaps arrive at sume quantitative idea of the” ‘adult 
learner” popullition, 

Allen Tough (1973) developed a bread definition for ‘adult Yearn 
ing that creditd a substantial. prrccntage of the adult population- with 
having had eddcational experiences during any given ee 


A leaming pjoject is dmply a ‘major. highly deliberate effort to fain 
certain knowsdge and skill (or to change in some other way). Some 
Jearning. projfets ate efforts to gatn new knowledge, insight, or under 
Manding. Oulfers are attempts to improve one’s culls of performance. of to 
change one'afattitudes or emotional reactions. ., . (Tough 1975, B,J). 


Darpite this 
66 people 
structured, 


toad definition, Tough's study was very limited. only 
re autveyed, and the interviews tended to be highly 
he penons interviewed weie chosen frum. “blue<ollar 


ra 


§ 
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factory workers, women and. men sin jobs at the lower end of the 
whiedllar «ale, beginning clementary whool- teachers, municipal 
poliuaans, soaal sucnce profesvors, and apper middie class women 
with preschool duldren” (Tough 1973, p. 46). Tough reports a very 
high participation rate of 98 percent in learning projects, and at 
uributes this finding to his interviewers’ extensive probing of the 
learner, the broad. definition uf a “learning” project, and the fact that 
the snterview population was nut an unbiased sample of all adults 
(p. 17). Since a “learning proscct” is-s0 broadly defined, Tough's find 
ings on the amount of time spent on a project and the number of 
projects per yeards unportant. He reports that on the average, each 
person interviewed. spent 700 of: 800 hours a year on learning projects 
and that cach project consisted of about 90 hours, Less than 1 per 
cent of all the Jearning projects were for credit (p_ 18) Despite its 
small sample, Tough’s study, 19 ssgtificant begaust it demonstrates thie 
interest and eagerness of adults to continue their learning in ways 
that are meaningful to them. ao 

Another study frequéntly cited (Moses 1970) also recognizes that 
adults engage in Fearning, activity , Heat is often not recognized by 
educational otservers, The author*d&unguishes between those in 
volved in the “core” framework, «+., the traditional ladder of edu 
cational and sequential progression, and the “periphery.” a wide 
variety of educauonal programs in bussiness, government, prbprictary 
schools, and cultural and leisute programs, which, howeveg, occur 10 
“an organized, structured learning situation” (p. 17) “Core™ programs 
include all compulsary, banc education, and formal undergraduate 
and graduate education. In contrast, “periphery” refers to: 


. . 


the entire potpourn p programs carried on by the vat numbers of private 
aenciaions,- nat wellare ofganizations, profesional taining societts 


‘and specialized: programs {or adulis casted on in regular education in 
; stitutions (Moses 1970, p. 17}. 


Structured learning situauun excludes programs such as museum 
vents, attendance at cultural acuvities, private tutorial instructions, 
etc, (Moses 1970, p. 17) and thergfore 15 a narrower definition than 
Tough’s for a learning project, 

Moses developed his owt statistical. data, including projections for 
1975, to demonstrate the importance of adult involvement in the 
educational periphery. The table beluw (Moses 1970, p. 22) indicates 
enrollment in the millions, oe , 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PERIPHERY: ENROLLMENTS 
1540 19H 1955 1508 1865 i976 19718 ae 
1. Organicnonal 82 02 15 YD) 45 a9 we "4g 


2. Popaietasy 2 3% 3% 4h 78 96 183 i 
$. Antipoventy a en ee ee : 
4 Connpondenge, “27° Sh 85 45 5G 87 OT ee 
a 3 a : . . ff 2 IS 100 ie 


. « 8. Other adult 835 £2 3] 6& a4 13 «6132 
At the ume of Moves’ wring, these numbers nete considered a 
significant conuibuuen to a hule developer © <1 . Muses humself was 
eoncemmed with ube lack of available dats ie he. Bckears ithad . 
breader political implications: . 


v 


Thu ek Ok sabi wxtenmsben on the Palsbed ae eeisaun Bike % 
eusting Lramewurk of detition making iegardsog cduaton. Educational 
poly bas geneially focused. upoa-tle Care, aad-the oncniauons of publ 7. 
. “information agencies and polzy takers have bon ansted to paibo 
~ "(ag infermaten regetding how acuviue. The cduwational aatem. has 
been defined as.ont t-of autivities, anda ocuurk-of enteafocking agencies 
ae insulates have dewloped-on a lnal. wait, and national level which 
share in the determination of cdambional policy. Ia an envuonment of i 
— public renaaies, Where thew allocation so subsected to compeung 
pie veblies2 Auuandts, the question as to whch dimen are w be : 
allowe consecration Is 3 critical factor (Moses 1970. p. 2). - 


By 1972, this attitude toward adult ieareia had changed dra. 
Matically Fort caample, a ptesugivus Nauvnal Commision on Non : 
Teaditional Study had been formed whos very caistence prodaimed 
gicater public secagniuen and respeu fur learning caperiences ous. 
ade the wadiuenal mode. Moreover, the Cummission spomored a 
study (Carp, et al., 1973) ta dinuver the nature of adult interests. in 

further educational paruupation. This study. conducted a sepresenta. 

lve sample survey to analy the unterests and oceds of the 104 mil- 

Lon people between the age of 18 and 65. whe were not enrolled as 

fulltime students..The sexcutchers develuped a weighted sunple of 

3.416 persons (p 13), and their findings ase seporied as percentages 
; _of the sample, which may, with some caution, be read as proseuons 

a to the 104 million population figure. 

The suavey’s findings were divided inte two major wieliione 
categories, “Learneis’ and “Would Be Learners,” of 1,207 and 3,001 
individuals, respecuvely. The “Would-Be Learners” include 1,142 
“Learners” interested in further learning, not all “Learners” ex- 
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7 presed interest on fusthee Iearum,' Thee finding wae deemed , 
7 Significant: 7 ; Sad ‘ i 
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faprewet in perxmuge crm. 7 pacent cf adv Americans ipcd - 
eghices fo saty) tepenl waters an kcarpeg about wom subst ct pat : 
sung some dull, a comatkable $1 permet of the pupulawm iy engaged i 
st-some forte of aduli farming. and % percent of the preent Leamens ie 
with {9 oontinoe thet leaming (Camp. 03.Crom, ef el, py 1 


The revels abo pronded profile informauon oa tbe Leamess and . 
Would-Be Learner. About 40 percent of the Learners were under 
2, younger than the gencral adult populauon There was a decline . 
in interest and parbugstuen on Jearning alter age 35, and a sharp 
drop after 55. Whites were spinewhar beuer reprecatad among the _ 
Leamers than blacks (p. 17s. Seuccconomically, che Learners differed ~ 
» from the Would-be Learners an cheat greater amount of higher cdu 
. cauien and represeniauen amoung the profesioaal and busnes x 
ecuuwe occupauians, Finally. che Learners were Lagely concentrated 
wm the West and an urban areas, « factor due at Teast in part to the 
lugher levels of formal educanun and greate: number of postce 
ondary educatisn oppaituniues in those areas (Carp 1974, p. 17) 
‘ More recent information in a goverment sponsored report ind: 
cates that adult paruapauen in educauon is becoming significant to 
educational plannen. A. Context for Policy Research in Financing , 
Postsecondary Education (1974) reports. 
. Toe growing interest in and concer for recurrent eduaanon and the in 


sing somal lepumauon of adulk aad contumsg chats 
x tabotal pohey deasces wil won omempust the tial koruoa of 
prsisecondary education (p3h. : 


TMs report ako provides statetial .oformauion on adult participa r 
won an further educauun, but uw does nor define what educauonal 
situations are considered or what the purpose and duration of the 
educayonal experience is. However, the ‘potcnual learning settings ap 
pear to include virtually all ataddable sstuanons frum the home to 
tecrrauonal groups. Another finding was-that fer persons 17 years of ~~ 
age and older, excluding fulltune student, there is a participation 

rate in adult education of 124 percent for 1972 (p. £2) 
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Carp and hes asexiaies, cn iis @udy. cook de measuioment of che adult learn | 
mg populauen one sep fauher thao Tough and Muss. by cugtunng tbat some 
aduls who do net paruupate 10 keasrung capeictnce Mas gull waoslute a Po 
tonite) student popalanen group ‘ ‘ : 


‘nother reper. views the questuan of adulh PULUpAiON IO pas. . 
secondary education ftom dhe pepeuse of che par-ume student. 
Pastime students wunatiiute a growing and sgnibeant segment of the | 
postsecondary student populativn, and there is a ear selationship— 
between the needs and che potenual suppoit offered by a lifelong 
leaming ot recurrent education progam. Partume students incteas 
ingly dominate the student population: a 


Yo 1972. foe the fam time is Amaxas hisors. approvimziete- hull of the 
Radents {deste uedit. coodegre: utd 2nd sonandig in pexscmedity 
nic ocean in eosten ol forte mud be The 


rate of increas a oembess of parcume mudents beoween 1364: 
and 1972 «95 thre and Uses 45 great as fox fulbume ap 
dents: (Coeamigice 00 the Financing. . » WHE, Pp. 2 
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Part time students are distinguished from she fullaime counter- 
parts by thew motes for fusther educauon. The Committee on the 
Financing of Higher Educauon for Adult Students (1974) found chat 
fulltime students generally attended postsecondary institutions to 
reach, itdividual ot family goals (p. 27) and did not share with parte P 
time dtudents three other influences. These are: ' 

% * 
1 laa or ees gop pram on proewicea ot acxpavoal grou gtoups. 
iy casio WRI in participating  exploye:, orpaaizauonsl pro 
RYarSS, 
8) motivation based on rumitment into edaiauonal programs which at 
Pat of braid publ problerawleng programs of gorernmenss ptr 
"Wale ompanisailons (p27). 


These motivations may occut on a continuing basis. Therefore, che 
cument part ume student pupulauon may be considered an portant 
target group for lifelong or securrent ls programs* 


Idenufsing Adult Interests 

Studies that measure adult interest in Icarning demonsuate that : 
persons past the uraditional poswecondary educaucnal age are in P 
terested in itather education Based on whis knowledge, lifelong learn- 
sng and recurrent educativa advocates atguc chat the neat step should 
be to develop programs, ather on a broad, geactal populauon bass, 


‘This report dora nce ditunguish “adult” karners from ibe. 18 to 22 year old‘ 
Gent group, .atttad presumog has “ae madeties a potmxundasy SOUR 
ate edulta wih adult responiblise, . ~ (9 1) Theis satatxs therefore in- 
dade tie 18 to 22 grat AD rocp. which ot culuded sn other aude on adult 
Porticipilion in. potssoedary. education. 
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a eee towand the mnie af — ndult Papal de. , 
aa will attracy an. aduli. audience Lage enough iw a Saitup ang - a ° 
. coninding program casts, * 2 a 
Carps survew-of the intereys of Learners ail ii ould Be Learners 
., |, found thas these groupe differed an cheis- chole AU leaming autivitios : 
ee t Would-Be Leamen profowd their greatnst saigfent 10 be in-raakeona! 
, — sualyotes, with 43-percent of vhat group: giving this area a4 helt fine : 
choice, in sevond place, genezal educatidig’ sad hebbits and meerea- 
_ on, each received 13 percent of che Wo: Bd Be Leamens vue. In ‘the 
- « — atea.of basic educauion, . Would-Be wei jem capresed greatest in- 
, terest (9 petcenyy sa hemes skills, follgered by 5. percent i in téchaical | 
. shill, afd 4 percent cach in weaghivded Shik, industrial isades, hugs: ) ; 
ing. child development, sewing ad, Sucking, and investalent tp. 2, 
Td contrast, tha Large group of Ze.iner (42 percent) favored hob 
* .bies and mecezisn, whale vous subjects sanked sccesid (35 per 
i + cert). and general cdusation. Abad induded college and groduate. 
level courses, sanked chird avi’ peréent (p 24). Gome Leamersin. + ° 
dicated-mere than one first eoykee, ”,! the totals equal more than 106 oe oe 
* percent) "Fhe authors m2 - ~~ 
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_ 2 be alloted by the Besie cdocind aed a... 
Nea tees earch oe Paling ignores 2 « 
non among Would by fia ne oe 8 
oe j ee : : 


. 28 "Thee “findiig | E04 piomising for uadivonal academic insti’, 
i: Lions egeking ney studen, Furhennore, two,other revults indicate 
ams would have difficulty in aturacting interest, Furs, 
- on the subject’Z AS academis credit, Carp seported that the highest pei 
| gentages of Wiguld-Be Learners, aad Learner share a disinterest in 
. ww  Feasmung foz, pede {p 40). Second, both catego, of Ieamers pre 
fered stud},  oxsisora othet than the uadisgnal college of univerly 
. campus, For, example, 17 percent of the Would-Be Learners chose #9 
public high reyehools aa their first prefercact for a Fearning site, wath 3, 
the home. pypyear colleges ot technical xhuols, aod community free . 
schools 5 ying 10 percent (p. $2). Similarly, the Leamens fiw - 
j choice ee }oene stady ,17 percent), follened by einployel location aes 
be (IS. pares and high shool (9-percent).” : . 
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- tk she noted, howcves, that college: rons att sicwed mest - 
favorab ih cenain groups of Would-Bé Leamers and-Leaners. The | 
cogent prem that amutg ths Would Be Learmers thox with some ee 
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‘edllegy caperience ai oo degiec shawad hice mes are insefest in 


Agaming at a four ycas college than.all-cespondens. in-gentral, In it . 
dition, tyice as many 2dul:s wits college experience or degrees Gig, 
oe in Tearing in a-collegiate setting compared with less edy 

yidulis. Viewed ocupauonally, those employed on the ‘hightst _ 
fevel ale Most: anuerented:s “af gladuatc shools, and white cqllar workers - 


express relatively gisater antetestan four year Colleges. than. blue-collar 
workers = ei al, p. si Despite the findings, ae authors con: 
Clude: . 


Sai ‘4 percent of. re esis purmed tha: studies on college campuies, 
only 21 perceas of the Would-Be ‘Learners -repult_ wanting: to-etudy at a: 
college or untsginty. While the absolute. sumbers may aem large, the 
fact ‘that the overwhelming mayorsy ‘of.adalt Learners: will wish to study 
Fvgicaise than on a college campes is a-sobering finding which reeds.to 
be scophber' ty higher a planners. (Carp et al,.p. 35). 


- 


” Carp’s study aad that a “substantial proportion of welledu. 


>. cated people use Jajer edugathin for noncgarect seasops, bus there is- 


also evidence Urat adults tn the middle uf theis working lives ‘seck 
out and feed apouifix hinds of midcarect educational opportunities. 
Alan Enune (1975) explains-that an inaease ia the number of-adults 
interested in.auch- mid-life changes has owusted for several sociologi 
cal and psychalogical .cgsons. (1) ‘fife span- expectancy is incseasing, 
bye worklife expectancy 1 dedining, (2) a dramatic change in the 
acmber of women in, uke workfusce has occurred—more than 42 per 
sent of ue 1973 labor fore was composed of ‘women, (3) the in 
urease in myttial. separations-and. cheotces has. led to more households 
headed by one adult, (4) the middle years of adult life area period 
shat can cuniain profound itisis, change and personal growth” (En 
line 1975, p. 4), and (3, studies indicate that job alienation increases 
among ‘wiite<cllar workers as they gtow older because they. may 
reach employment plateaus that lead, co borédom and frustration 
(Eatine 1975, p. 25). : 

Statistical information on the abe of adulis juvolved an such 
snidlife changes i is, not available, but there are indicators that chis 
group &% Tage. Fos example, adult counseling centers are becoming 
, commonplace. Many such centets,ate ofganued to help adult women 
with mid-life personal and career deyclopment problems, but they 
are abd. inertasingly being used by men with similar problems (Ea 
une 1973), and have received, sometimes with ide or no advertising, 
a substanual. teponx from adults in che populauon centers they 


serve. For example. The New York City Regional Center for Life. 
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Tong ‘tanhe meaued over 5,000 client inquiries in its first 
yeat of operation (1974) end by January, 1975 was receiving 100-tele 
phone call a. day. Similar counseling services with large ere} 
have abso opened at the Prowdence, Rhode Island, Career Ed 


“tion Project, and the Syracux, New York, Regronal Learning Service 


(Comly in Entine 1975, -p. 6). 

Midlife carcer needs have alo bewome a subject of cuivderable in 
terest and controversy in the professional fields, Invreasingly. pro 
fessional organizations and cheat members recognize that the acucie 
rated: accumulation: of kauwledge in cheit ‘fields requires them. to Ye 
velop saore systematic methods for maiptaining profesional compe 
tency than has been true in the past (see El Khawas and Kinzer 1975). 
Although ahere is considerable controvery as to the delivery systems 
that should be used for continuing education (¢.g.. Brown and Uhl 
1970, Libby et al., 1975. Wolkin 1975), sha appears to be general 
agreement that such education is necessary an the professions, For 
example, one doctor comments: . 


Qne of phe stated objecuves of aaderguaduate medical education Is to 
help the student establish exontial habits of cootinaing llolusativa 
There ate a number of indicauons Gut we have not been generally 
elfective in xeathing this goal (Cooper 1974, p. 617). 


In bast, lack of parucipation in conunuing education progtams in the 
medical (Knox, in Charters 1973, p. 75) and legal (Wolkin 1975. p 
575) professions may be at feast one factor in the movement under 
way in both field to instatute mandatory conunuing education pro 
grams, These professions may not wait until more comprehensive 
government progiams ate develuped to promote lifelong learning. but 
suay themselves develop effecuse strategies for conunuing education 


Programs. 


Special Adult Learner Problems 

Despite the evident increase vo adult participation in postsecondary 
education, there are indicatiogs that an even greater percentage of 
the adult populauon would be involyed if cetiain barriers to their” 
parucipation were eliminated. These barriers exist in our society” 5 
prevailing views shat education terminates at come point carly in 
adult life and that thereafter the ability to learn i in an academic sit 
uation deteruiates, Therefore, litle attention is given.to serving adult 
Jeafners’ interests and needs. ; 

The Carmegie Commimion on Higher Educatiag (1973) labeled the 
first of these bamnets “psychological.” cosa a older people 
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as well as sone faculty member correlate an increase in age with a 
deciine in Tearing ability, and that this-belief acis as a barrier to the 
adults’ participation in education and. cheis Acceplatice on campus. 
The Commijsion states, however, that there js nu scientific evidence 
showing a d.rect celaiionship between the aging process anid learning 
ability (p. 81}. Older people may show a decline in physical abilities 
that affects their learning activities, but: : 


at seems untikely-that they differ greatly [in physical capacity; from some « 
of the younger students .. . who are already accepted on our campuses 
* without —— (Carnegie ‘Commision 1973, p. 81-82). 


Another author concerned with the issue of cateer change in.middle 
years Panal, ef al., 1975) finds that there is no thoroughly satisfactory 
study available on the telationship between aging and learning 
ability. However, he concludes from the available studies that the 
ability to learn in later life depends upon a person's previously at- 
tained educational level. Phe ability and desire to retrain for a radi- 
cal career change is also influenced by “the extent co which [an] old 
career was mentally challenging (Pascal, et,al., 1975, p. 44). 

Although age may not significantly impair an adult's academic 


achievement, a question may be raised.as wv whether traditional teach,” 


ing methods are appropriate'for adults. There is some agreement that 
adults need instructional methods that will take advantage of their 
Maturity, we, their experience in accepting responsibility for their 
lives. Educators Solding this view apply the term “andragogy” to the 
theory that maturaty brings with i new requirements for educational, 
instruction. Matolm Knowles (1973), a proponent of this view, ex 
plains: 


Andragogy amumes that the pont at which an midavidual achieves-a self 
concept of essetmal self-direction as the posat at which he psychologically 
beens adult. . Accordingly. in the technology of andragogy there is 
devreasing cmphasa on the uansmiual cechouues of uadiivnal teaching 
and inaeanng emphasis on experiqnual techniques which tap the ex- 
penence of the Jeamers and ensolve chem in analyang thes eapenences 
_isnowtes 1978, pp. 4540.2 - 


Knowles un Charen a Blakely. 1973) also observes that continu- 


This approach «9 ales bewaung aucpted by tradiuunal colleges and anivern- 
wees thar are opening op dieu programs io nonuadweonal-actues soquinng more 
seifdirtion extcrnal degice programs, work-nudy programs et. (Wolfe and 
Williams 1974). 
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ing education. prograins for professionals that foster self-direction ‘in 
further self-learning are useful because they enable a. professional to 
wranifer self-directed skills outside of formal programs. However, many 
programs seem to promote the idea that a professional's continuing 
education must always involve formal settings and experts. He also 
notes-that university education stresses “what ought to be” while pro- 
grams sponsored. by professional associations tend to emphasize “what 


_is” (p. 69). He suggests that a.self-directed learner must be able to 


utilize both approachés, _ ‘ 

Carp’s (1974) findings on the preferences of “Would-Be Learnets” 
for the Jecture or class meeting method of instruction contrast with 
the above arguments for innovative instructional approaches for 


mature students. Of the Would-Be Learners, 28 percent chose this 


mnethod, with on-the-jab- training. receiving 21 percent of the Would — 


Re Learners’ vote, and only 2 percent preferring such methods as 
television, travel-study, and .video-tape, cassettes (Carp 1974, p. 29). The 
study also asked Learners to report their participation in different 
methods of instruction. Here, Learners primarily used the lecture 
method (85 percent), 17 percent used self-directed learning with ‘no 
formal instruction, while 14 percent -participated in on the job-train- 
ing (Carp 1974, p. 30). The authors suggest that adult learners are 
reluctant to use new delivery systems, such as television instruction, 
because they do doz offer the social interaction and peer support that 
the learners seek in an educational setting. Thé author therefore be- 


_ dieves that delivery systems.that provide such interaction and are con 


venient and:inexpensive will attract adult learners: (Carp 1974, p. 51) 
Educational and political leaders may have to promote public ac 
ceptance of nontraditional delivery systems if other barriers to adult 


learning are to be eliminated. The two most frequently mentioned — 


are financing. and time* and-many proposals are directed to redressing 
these problems. Nontraditional delivery systems, such as those de. 
scribed-by Walton.(1974), would, provide greater access to educational 
matenal with less time expended in traveling to learning sites .at sav 
angs in-costs of instruction, Walton advocates greater use of the new 
technologies already available like videocassettes and cable television, 
and-suggests that they be implemented in a “program approach” simi- 


¢Carp and his asstocuates found- that Weuld Be Learners report that con '(53- 


percent) and time (46 percent) are the chicf barriers to their participation in 
further education (Carp 1974,.p. 48). Coa was a-particularly important aes 
tion for those under $3,.and the belief that there was not enough time (in ad 
ing the ume necessary to travel to and from the-educational site) for education 
was @ consideration ‘that en age. ' 
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lar to Valley's “Modes of Learning Model” (Walton 1974, p. 104). 
Valley proposed the development of: 


. 


a “degree granting-and institutional institution or agency [that] establishes 
a-new degree pattern of learning and teaching that secks to adjust to the 
capacities, circumstances, and intetests-of 2 different clientele from that 
which it-customarily serves (quoting Valley in Walton 1974, p. 104). 


Walton, however, would deemphasize the crediting function of this 
model because adults are not primarly interested in earning credit. 
(p 105). 
Walton also suggests that institutions could join together to form ” 
“lifelong materials service centers” that would e 


provide coordination, assist in dévelopment, gauge research requirements, 
organize research projects, and provide other services that the individual 


institutions might require with specific programs of non-traditional 
studies (p. 107). 


The center might also draw upon faculties at-cooperating institutions 
to develop course offerings that, utilize a variety of educational tech- 
nologies that could then be used by the institutions. Efforts to utilize 
the new technologies are underway (see. section on state plans for _ 
_a discussion of the University of Mid-America). : 


. 


Summary ‘ 


Lifelong learning and recurrent education programs will ultimately 
have their greatest impact upon the 18 to 22 year olds’ educational. 
choices because it will open to them the possibility of making the 
incremental or intermediate education decision rather than an early. 
and final decision. But for the immediate future such programs will 
be directed primarily at adults over 22 who may or may not have had 
some postsecondaty education. Therefore, educational planners need 
information now on this basic lifelong or recurrent education popula- 
“tion. There is evidence that the number of adults interested in post- 
compulsory education is on the risé, both in institutional and non- 
traditional settings. At the same time; there is a growing recognition 
that adult learning deserves respect and the attention of education 
policy makers and the academic community. With these developments 
comes a new regard for the-interests of the adult learner and for the 
barriers to further participation in postcompulsory education. Little 
information is available in this area. Carp's study, however, gives 
some indication of the differences in needs and interests of the cur- 
rent adult learner and the potential adult student. Significantly, both 


‘groups share a great reliance on educational institutions other than 
traditional credit-granting colleges and universities. 

Adults also encounter ‘barriers to further learning that are not 
usually eased by traditional institutions, These include a somewhat 
mistrustful attitude toward the older learner, financing the cost of 
education, and finding time to study. New delivery systems that 
break down these -barriers and provide satisfying learning conditions 


for adults would greatly increase the number of adults participating 


in further learning. < 
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Toward a Learning Society 


bY 

Educational planners developed the concepts of lifetime learning 
and recurrent education as potential remedies for the educational 
problems: of highly industrialized and technological societies. This 
chapter will examine some proposed and working, models of recurrent 
education and lifelong learning, as well as specific strategies for their 
financing (particularly-in the United States). It will also describe pro- 
grams at several American colleges and-universities that contain some, 
if not all, elements of the lifelong learning or recurrent education 
concepts. 


Government Plans . , 
While most proposals-for recurrent edycation and lifelong learning 
are still in the initial planning ‘stage, weden is prepared in July 
1977 to implement major reforms in its postsecondary educational 
system. The reforms were proposed in a 1973 report (Higher Educa- 
tion) by the Swedish 1968 Educational Commission (U68). They 
emphasize the importance of postsecondary education as a social 
‘institution-in listing the five major objectives of Swedish higher edu- 
cation. personality development, welfare development, democracy; in- 
ternationalization; and social change (Swedish 1968 .. . 1973, p. 11). 
Based on these.objectives, the Commission's proposals for recurrent 
education call for a reorganization that would broaden access to post- 
secondary opportunities by easing the requirements for entrance, by 
creating more geographic accessibility through the development of 
new schools, and, most significantly, by changing the organization of 


programs. The latter change would enable students to move morg. 


easily into and out of the-educational structure. The reorganization 
establishes four types of basic higher education programs, general, 
local, individual, and single course. The general programs, developed 
by the central government, would establish .permanent educational 
requireménts, the local programs would -be established by individual 
institutions to meet local conditions, individual programs would also 
be arranged qn a local level upon application of th dent; and 
" single courses would be offered to provide opportunities such as in- 
service and further training needs not met in a complete program 
(Swedish Ministry. . . 1975). 

The emphasis in this reorganization is on developing a system. of 


% 


} 
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recurrent education that, will promote Sweden's higher education ob- 
jectives (Swedish 1968 . . . 1973, p. 12), particularly the goal of pro- 
viding greater social equity®through better distribution of educa 
tional opportunity. The Commission believes that recurrent educa 
tion is the preferable method of achieving. this objective, rather than 
the traditional method of expanding education by lengthening or sup 
plementing secondary education, The latter “tends to assign a decisive 
importance ‘to choices made by schoolchildren” (Swedish 1968 . . . 
1973, p. 12), by channeling the-upper socioeconomic classes to ‘higher 
education while imposing vocational mh on young students 


& 


years before they may enter the labor markets 
These changes cannot be introduced suddenly. The Commission 
recognized that a full-scale recurrent education system must, instead, 
be antroduced gradually, as secondary schools prepare their students 
for a considered choice between continued study and work. On the 
postsecondary level, the gradual change fo a recurrent system in- 
cludes, in the Commission’s view: . 
’ ‘ ae as 
: @ A marked increase in the number of places on single courses. The latter 
should be restructured with a-view to the needs of, among others, those 
already occupationally active. 
© The development of sorter occupationally geared educationaf pro 
grammes on which further training can be based. : 
@ The development of new educational programmes designed for thosc 
occupationally active. Such programmes can have the fawid goals as 
existing ones (eg. the training of nurses and similar personnel as doctors) . 
or lack any counterpart in the present system (c.g. short cycle technical 
programmes) . 
.# The development of terminal stages on the longer educational pro- 
grammes, where this is suitable in view of labour market conditions. In 
this way, it is possible to create alternative ‘routes.of recurrent study. 
(Swedish 1968 .. . 1973, p. 18). =. 
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As further encouragement for a recurrent education system, the 
reforms would give equal weight to job experience in selecting ap 
plicants for an educational program {Where the demand exceeds the 
spaces, available. Special financial aid opportunities for adults would 

- also be provided. . 

On a smaller scale, France has also instituted a system of govern: 
ment-supported education for workers in approved vocational pro 
grams. The system was implemented by the Continuing Vocational 
Education Act of 1971, which provides for an employeremployee pay 
roll tax to establish an income maintenance fund for workers par 
ticipating in company-sponsored or outside educational programs. 
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of lifetime learning: 


The fund provides. the worker with a minimum payment of 90 per _ 
cent of the average salary for his occupational group. These pay ~ 
ments may be provided for a-maximum of one year in a fulltime 
program, or up to 1,200 hours of parttime study (Camegic | Commis 
sion 1973). The Act is generally understood to further the ptomotion 


» 
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The new Act establishes ‘the ere of continuing vocational taining 
as an integral part of lifelong education. ... Its tated purpose is to en 
able workers to adapt to changes in techniques and In: conditions of work 
and to promote their social advancement and participation In cultural, 
economic, and social development .(Camegie Commission 1978, p, 57, quot 
ing. the 1972 report of the International Labour Organization). . 


Unlike western European counties, the United States does not have 
a central: ministry of education to develop and implement a compre 
hensive program of national educational reform. However, there is 
interest in the concept of lifetime learning, and some efforts are 
underway to familiarize the public with it. In the fall,of 1975, Sena 
tor Walter Mondale introduced the “Lifetime Learning Act” as plirt 
of pending higher. education and vocational legislation. Senator Mon 
dale’s ill is in itself significant recognition of the fact that many 
adults” are interested in further learning and deserve support. The 
Act would focus federal efforts on the development of a lifetime 
learning society through the establishment of programs to. (1) collect 
and make available information on lifetime learning activides both in 
the private and public sectors of- American society, (2) support further 
investigation into methods fur fustéring lifetime learning, (3) support 
institutional programs that would advance adult learning, and (4) 
study barriers co Jifetime learning and provide rccommendations for 
eliminating them. 

Another piece of legislation, pruposed by the National Advisory 
Council on Extension and Continuing Education (1975), asserts that 
there is a national interest in the development of a learning society. 
The Council proposes that Congress adopt as a “matter of public 
policy”-a declaration that: . 

i | 

.» + it is in the National intezest that opportunities for lifelong leaming 
through continuing education be available to all dtizens .. . . continuing 
education 1s defined a3 any planned, purposeful education activity which 
furthers . . . the acquisition of knowledge, skill, personal awareness, or 
professional development, ay well’ as the concerns of the community ot 
Nation (p. 10). a 


¢ 
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{ Je further recommends that Congres adopt a continuing education | 
bill chat would support the aceds of adult parttime students who 7 
stek postsecoadary education. Such legislation would work through : 
existing snsttutions by surengthening -thejs ‘capacity to provide adults : 
: with. finangal supports and counseling and would improve r&ources 
d for individual insttuction, The .Council’s bill would also support pee 
dissemination-of. the findings of Jifelung learning research programs 


Financing Proposals 5 a 
In other discussions of America’s. movement toward lifelong learn 
ing, the primary focus appear to-be on developing a financing plan 
that would enable adults to participate in further education, and 
would. also, in. most instances, provide financing for the craditional 
a college age group. Vader the aegis.of the Education and Career Ac 
cess, Education and Work Group of the National Institute for Edu- 
cation, several writers have produced a series of otudies that examines 
the possibility of a national postsecondary “entitlement,” i.c., an edu 
cational voucher granted to students for their postsecondary educa 
tion.' The senes 13 largely based upon Levin's (1975) examination of 
three poyible postsecondary entitlement (PSE) systems, Levin pro 
poses such a system as.the next-possible step in the federal trend to- 
ward student-based, portable “funding. A PSE would “represent a 

promissory note that evety individual meeting particular cligibility 
requurgments would receive at a specified age, for example at 18” 

(Levin 1975, p. 2). : ; 

An entitlement would not necessarily be a simple, direct grant 
Rather, a PSE might be a grant,.or a combination of direct grants 
and:loans, with the ratio between the two to be determined by factors 
such as family income, cost of education, living expenses, and cost of 
foregone income. It would -be designed to equalize the distribution 
~ of resources among-students from a lower sociotconumis background 
with those with greater family recources. Funding for this program 
would be provided through revenues from the :federal income tax or 
some other broad-based tax. While Levin's proposal is primarily 
aimed at the traditional 18 to 22 year old postsecondary student 
population, there would be no age limit to a PSE, so it-might also be 
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tAnothes federal agency hay alto been concerned with this subject. See (The 
Comprehensive and CarrentOvervicn on the Education of Adutis In the United 
States, with a Special Eocusjof Lifelong Learning.j, Washingt C Divison .of 
Adult Education, U.S; Office of Education, forthcoming. 
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applied to the speed finanual needs of adult learnen diseased i in 
Chapter 2. 

A student would. use a PSE one of LS tigi which ate referred 
to.as “models,” each desighed to furtheyareer uaining, Model J, the 
most conservative, would. allow a student to use a PSE for education 
and training only at forma! ifstitutions, such as those eligible 
under the GI Bill. Model If would allow a student, in addition, to 
we a PSE for mer€informal- -progtams such as on the job training of 
aa apprenuceship. The- avalibi status of such progtams. might be 
based. on criteria established by che Manpowe: Development Training 
Act's an-the job. uaining progtams, and the saugrams might be em- 
bodied in an agreement between the educational source, ¢.g., a busi 
ness or union, and the learner, which seis out the terms and con 
dlnons of the program and ¥ucludes a provision for evaluation se 
sults. Model Uf earends che Model IT concept to permit a student to 
_ust a portion of a PSE to purchase physical capital (eg. tools and 
faulities)-that will enhance-cazeer development. In Levin's view, the 
advantage of Model LI is that it enables a student to obtain neces 
sary job skulls while creating jobs through the purchase of physical 
capitai (Levin 1975, pp. 11-13). 

Levin acknowledges that a Model IV could be, developed that 
wwould permit a:student to use a PSE Sor noncareer educational goals, 
but he believes that public funds shuuld.be used for more important 
priorities and cherefore should be invested only in career develop 
ment. 

Norman Kurland (1975) reyevts this conclusion and proposes that 

a Model IV would. ment funding. As an advocate of the lifelong 
ine concept, Kurland views education in a broader perspective 
than Levin, and argues that a Lifelong Educational Entitlement 
(LEE, a remodeled PSE) should only be granted to adults-over 22, to 
be used in Model I and Model Hi -cducational activiues, which would 
not be limited to caree: oriented programs. He proposes that a $200 
annual LEE be given to-cach person, which would accumulate with 
terest in the years at was unspent. The LEE would: be drawn from 
general revenues. To provide fur educational needs beyond the an 


enable an individuaj to.draw upon some future portion of his LEE, 
his-portion would be devermined by such factors as the student's. age, 


program (Kurland 1975, p. 27). 
Levin and Kutland’s models.are similar to other proposed strategics 
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nual LEE, Kurland. proposes.a-system of “dramng Tights” that would, 


level of education attained. anceme, and the nature of the educational , 


= speafically designed wo promote lifelong learning or recurrent educa 
: non. Stephen Diexh un Mushkin 1973) proposed the establishment 

: of a “Human Savesument Fund.” a satiation of the 1969 Tobin Ross 

: . Nauonal Youth Endowment plan, which would provide a person of 

: "any age with drawing sights to an educational fund, An individual 

; would have. to decide to participate in this program by age 25 The 
e fund would be accumulated from. a tax un a fixed percentage of total 
income for a thirty-yeat period beginning at age cighteen, Before age 

i fortyanght (the end of the chuty-year period), an individual would 

be restricted to using, she fund for “broadly defined human capital 7 
forming purposes x¢2 to-enbarce an individual's social role through 

education (Dresch in Mushkin 1973, p. 274), and the amount with 

: drawn would be determined by direut educational costs and a living 

G allowance. After age 48, the balance of the individual's endowment 
would be considered an unresunicted asset, available for any purpose 

On a broader ale, Allan Carter (cited in Carnegie Commission 
1973) proposed that cach individual at age eighteen receive a social : 
secunty number and thereby beume eligible to:draw upon a personal : 
soual maurance acount after a minunum period of employment : 
(Carnegie Commission 1973, p. 63). This account would provide one 
half of turtron cous for up to four years Adult education would be 
funded by a system of emplayes and employee contributions to the 
fund, with benefxs to include: - . 

Gy After fave vears employment. monthly tax-exempt subsistence 
allowances would be available These would be determined by 
whether parttume or fulltime study was undertaken Each year of 
employment would equal one month of eligibility. P 

(2) After age 40, the subsistence “program would be broadened 
from approved educauon or uaining to other, less traditional edu 
cational activities, 

(3) Afigt age 40. cligibilty credits could be used for noneduca m 


; tion purposes, but only by wing two months of cligibility credit for 
: each month of sdbsistence payments. is oe 
(ly Spouses without work experience could draw \pon their part _ 
ner’s account at a 50 percent bencht level. 7 
And (5) after 60, the balance in the account could be either with ha 
drawn yn a final payment ot added to Old Age and Survivors In i 
‘ surance and used for Ingher peoucn Lenchis (Carnegie Commission a 
+ 1975, p. GA). fs 
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Stote’ Plans 
“On a state Jevel, 2 variety of adult and continuing education pro- 
grams have been generally available fur some ume. There has abo 
been a concerted cffert wo broaden anes to posuccondary insti 
uons” However, it is only recently that some state: governments have 
begun to caamune the and other cdusauonal problems in light of 
the lifelong learning-aad recurrent education. concepts. 
Tn Minnesota, a projeu louking toward an “Intesgenerational Liv 
_ ing, Learning, and Teaching Society,” is being developed to imple 
meat lifesime learning on a state level, which may serve a3 a rnodel 
fox lifetime leasning, syatems af others states (Ferber 1975). Asa fins 
sep in this project, Daniel Ferbes, the projec developer, 1s-directiag 


2 Pilot pregram that will bring adults who are at feast age 55 | 
oate sia college campuses in Minnesota. The project os receiving some - 


fedesal funding tw assist hy puuaipaung culleyrs io developing edu. 
sation programs for these adults and in waning personnel in geria- 
trica-and adult education.” These’ "older adults” are: scen by Ferber-as 
the first target group in a step by. alcp plan to atuact other special 
interest groups onto college campuses, Ferber also plans to develop 
the consept of a *natonsl consortium of post secondary intergene- 
rational residential campuses” that will develop acw services for a 
new dientele. and he prompcs to promote the development of at 


least one such campus in every state’ by the end of 1976 (Ferber 


1975). 

Tn-contrast to Ferber’s approach, which would build upon - the re. 
“soutucs of existing wolleges to fusier a lifetime learning society, Nolfi 
and Nelson (1973) propose that Massachusetts build on che bose af 
the continuing and parttume education programs that are already 
available in che state an alucrnauve povuecondary education system. 
for adults Although this propwal is nwt couched in terms of “Lifetime 
learning.” it has many of the hallmarks that would identify it as such 
a plan, its focus is on adults, their ateds, and barriers to further 
educational attainment, it is not limited to any age group, and its 
financing is: designed to achieve greater, social equity. 


Nolfi and Nelson chose the system. of conuauing and parttime | 


education rather than the tadwwunal college and univenity programs 
because the formes has adypied methods and steuctures more suited 
to-an adult's educational needs. However, there is a setious problem 


SMinnesota also pased gi bel os May. i177}. granucg ulleens oitr €2 sean of age 
sore twticorfine Donelifa ai stacc suppoued sastinustens of higher edacauon 


we! 


with the sytem fctane «has been auctdad dhddas status by . : 
the uadition higher educzuun instituuons. ato tevenucs have been ae 
ined to subsidize tegular dayume programs, ats stale cannot i 
exuly uanslor cho conuunuing and partie qducation aedits to the 
daytume programs, and “is uperauonal differences fium the full, tame 
day program have been seen a3 acgative rather. than positive at 
_ tributes? (Nolfi ara Nelson 1973. p. 73). Thete problems arise . 
; although continuing and parttime alucation paugtams 19 Massachu- 
US Polecondaty mMotulutions ac sponsered by separate iNstiha. 
ional divistons Ye che publin sextoz, they are the divisions of can. 
tung educator os extension, in che private statitations chest pro- 
. gtams ase generally under dhe agus af ube ocaiuy, division at college 
The authom-proposs that mudents, qourses, and programs un those di- 
visions.of colleges form she bat of the altermauye adakt posuccond 
ary system. Ja addiuce to the traditional np and four year dogrée 
Rraniog :nsatuvon, the authers wndude “all propnetary anstatuuons, a 
postsecondary auusitits of rqyenal sowational techainal xhoolss adult 
educanon provulcd by shoul system. and by private cenieis, home 
study comespondenee schools, and the educauen output of employer 
hased educational program: (Nolfi and Nelson 1973, p. 1), Past 
ome vudents are only conadered for dius alternate system — 
do not regard study a. their mayor occupation. ; ' 
To implement the plain, | Nolf. Aad Neben argue that he part a 
ume and <enaununy pousciondary education system must be 
suengrhened af 2s to become a wable alternauve fos adults. They 
contend that this »setem has Yoon subordinated to fulltime mgular ; 
programs through bnanual abet and dhiough a ncgauve auitude . 
about the nent of is edusauonal programs fer adults. To semedy s 
~ thes situanon aad therchy srengthen the conunwing edutation ayy *,. 
tem. the authon proposes tbat, w.th valy some. cxcepuons, all 
nme students be enrolled un the cenunuing educauen and partume 
study programs on cyh campus (Nolfi and Nelson 1973, p 75) 
Noli and Nelson ate abo partaularly concerned with breaking 
a down barriers co assess that bave been capersenied by low invoMe, . 3 
poorly educated, and minaity group, To aes end, thes Propose 
{emphasia in eriginal): + 


a 


bad 


sacteaned eat of edacetasseal reckacdogy, wetety of trees offered, bette . 
# : pes potas, setice, camliag esd acreackh snes. publetty , ; 
! come Neorg for sbtreal aioeniele ca peed 3 pees ed. and ifs cian 
ef Lducaloral Opperiakay femen esch sone ana {hiel[e and 
Nelson 1979, pp 943 : ie 


This recmmendauon for statewide counseling and erie, , 
centers (Area Educatienal Opportunity Centers) is based pan the 
success of Regwnaf Educational Opportunit, Centers (REOGs) 3) that 
were started in spring 1973 and continus a gperation - in. six low 
sorioewonotin areas throughout Massacuusetts, The REOC's are ex 

@ eh ceally: designed tu asst cesudeuts of she sutruunting afea, although 
” they ave open to- adults ourside the immeuwate coromunity. 

Another sewhetrendatton by Nolfi and Nelson that hay some pros 
pect of immediate viabilaty ts the proposal fox souchcrs for special - 
dientele Pending in the Mastacinsetts State House ss a bill that 
would crea The Adu Rewurtcnt Education Enutlement Voucher 
Progranc’ yce Nolfi 1975) This program would grant eligible str 
dents 4 voucher fur ation costs of up to fifty dollars per credit. hour 
for no more than two three-credit courses pet term, ebich would 1 An: 
dudi extenuvn, conunuing education, evening divion, or other * 
Simular courses TN. wnasyation would chen be ‘reimbursed by the 
alate. A reuiprens would qualify for chs program by vartue of -his | 
level of waeame and previous educational capgaionce (less than four” 

years of college, the amuunt of the voucher varying with sthe,ap- 
és pliane’s inveme and priut education. ‘The student would be enutled 
49 “no more than thitty two courses, the equivalent of four years of 
callege, ot a bachelor’s degree, whichever comes first (Hotse . 
No. £932 in Nolfi 1973, p. 46-47). : a ef 

Noth and Nelson would abe organuwe this shetnatice system on a 
geogtaplue basis throughout Masack ces td provide beter service 
to curtent and powntal students. Lhe exissing alternatiye system is 
duplicative and wasteful of effort, in the authors’ view. They propose 
that a voluntary Service Arca Planning Board (S/ APHY be developed 


stlopmem. Th boars would act as center for cboperation and 
Adevefopmens amung, thé. member, bat final: pregtam approval would 
“be Ieft to state auth cuts, Paruipation in these boards would be 
voluntary. Members would Conuibute 25 percent of the board's fi 
‘nancial costs, with 75 percent in matchiog, funds provided by the 


institutions te yon the buutd bewause of the board's. proposed function 
‘wo provide outteach services, such as advertisng, and communica 
tion beeween membcs snstituions. Further, institutions would not be 
eligible fos the « spoved sexchet program unless they were membera 


state , The states matching «....mbutions would be an incertive for * 


mm cw of 13 geogtaphic ateas for better program planning and.de | 


cf 


of the SAPB. aaa ia n the pending legisla. 
ton) - : 
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Another cfloit w inuieae learning: opportunities for adults is being 
Jaunched by the University of Mid-America (UMA), a consertinm 
composed of Jowa State University, Kansas State University, the Uni 
versity of Kansas, the University of Nebraska, and the University ef 
+ Massoum: The UMA was-organised to develop-and implement new 
delivery systems attd-other-educational-innovations for adult learners 
- UMA directs its efforts to those students who “are reluctant to at 
tend a regular, campusdaved program. It is not the intet to seck out 
ssudents who would otherwise enroll in existing programs in cal 
leges” (University of Mid-America 1974, p. 3). Beginning in carly 
1975, UMA made mylumedia courses available through its member 
instutuuons.as. the first step-in. the development of an open learning 
network ins these srates. 4 

Credit and noncredit college-level courses are offered in instruc 
onal packages (induding printed materiah, television programs, ara 
audio cassettes). These-packages enable students to study at their own 
. pace in Iocations and at times that are miost convenient for them 
UMA. bghieves that the freedom from the geographical and time 
frame resttictions of ‘traditional postzcondary education will en 
courage the efirollment-of students who consider such. restrictions bar 


ners to thei further education. However, UMA al~. proposes to work 


closely with sts supporting instituuons in the development of its cur 
neulum, so that student can cansfer to a campusbased program, 
and-to work wiun-these institutions in developing new course offerings 
that may not be for credit. It also sees as a longrange goal the de 
welopment in-each.state of.a learnerdased program that would utilize 
UMA-developed offerings and instatutional reyources to develop pro 
grams for individual learners. 


% « 

Individual College and University Programs 

To aitract new students to their campuses, some American colleges 
have developed programs that exhibit characteristics found in pro 
posats for lifetime leaming and recurrent education programs. The 
insuutuuonal piograms that have appeared do nu. usually result from 
deliberate efforts to promote rewurTent, education (or lifetime learn 
ing). Instead, the programs are-designed to attract acw students at a 
time when mterest in attending college seems to be declining: how 
ever, they incorporaté many of the elements that Regan (1972) idenu 
fies Gee footnote 1)* Such programs succeed by ~ 

¥Thete are propeations, however, that fall 1975 sill see an Increase in enroll 
ment oa college campuses actote the country. Sce “Fall Enroliments May Set 
Record.” The Chronicle of Higher Education 10 (August (8, 1975). 1. . 
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The primary target of these new efforts. is the adult population. 
Despite the findings of Carp (as discused in Chapter 2) that adults 


‘generally prefer sohwampus educadonal capetiences, some «stitutions 


have found that oncampus programs carefully tailored for specific 
needs -can be successful. For example, the Weekend. College program 
atthe CW. Pou Center of Long Island University meets many-of the 
Criteria suggested by Regan and also makes use of marketing techni- 
ques to-identify and attract its adult student population. Begun if 
1971 with an enrollment of 241 students and 22 courses, the Week- 
snd College has now expanded to more chan 2,500 students and-five 
degree programs. Programs offered indude. BS. in Nursing, 2 Master 
of Professional: Studies in Health Care Administration, a Master of 
Professional Studies in Criminal Jusuce, an AAJ in Humanistic Stud- 
ies, and an A.A. jn General Studies (Mfeskill (1975) and Stashower 
(1974),. The programs are usually traditional in method and content, 
and are implemented only after extensive market research has shown 
a need for and-interest in cheit development, The Weekend College » 
success in attracting students is primarily due to its breakdown of 
time barriers. Students choose courses that run for six consecutive 
six hour sessions un a Saturday or Sunday, o7 two two-day weekends 
separated by five weeks of independent study. The preekend format 
therefore makes wollege accessible to aurking peuple, to housewives 


without babysitting resources, aad to those for whom daily commut-. 


ing trips would be difficult dusing the week. As an added benefit, the 
college's developers find that che satensive nature of a lung classroom 
session provides adults with psychelugical suppert through group in- 
teraction iMeskill (1975) and Stashower (1974)), The Weekend Col- 
lege also provides Aicaibility for adule students by granung specified 
amounts of creda for prior off<ampus learning, In addition, i sup- 
plies counseling and support services that adult students may ased 
through pre program noncredit speed reading and study skills courses. 

The College of New Rochelle has met with similar success in at: 
tracting adult students to its Schuol of New Resources. However, 
the school differs from other programs for adults bevause it iy nut 
vocationally oriented. Its focus i on human development and the 
liberal aris: 


S Es 


the liberal arts approach promotes expanding and humanizing perceptions 
which develop the student s:ability to participate within bis or ‘her total 
enviroament, Thus ss paricularly important for adults. since many have 
been denied that. conscious undermanding of themselves and their -institw 
tions (Shea 1974, p. 25). . i. . 


‘ 


Begun-in. 1972, the School offers a Bachelor of Arts degree at three 


. different locations. at the College of New Rochelle (New York), at 


Co-op City (a large residential area in New York City), and at the 
union headquarters for New York City’s District Council 37, Ameri 
can Federation of State, County, and, Municifal Employees, AFL 
CIO, The school's attraction for adults, however, is not primarily its 
geographic accessibility bur the fact that its eilucation program is 
specifically designed to build upon an. adult's life experiénce and 
capacity for independent decision making. Therefore, there are no 


specific course requirements for a baccalaureate. An adult entering — 


the school. may gain up to thirty credits for dompleting a “life ex: 
perience portfolio,” ic, “a-detailed and.refiective autobiography that 
should-communicate the nature-of one’s liffexperience as well as-an 
understanding of the learning acquired through these experiences” 
(Esperdy 1975), Credit based upon the’College Level Examination 
‘Program is also granted. The school’s students have several options in 
planning their educational programs, Besides being given credit for 
Infe experience, they may take “core” seminar, independent study, and 
regular courses at the College of New Rochelle. Studeits participate 
in: the planning for the curriculum each term, a process that enables 
them to study subjects of particular interest and that gives them some 
aesponsibility for curriculum. (Esperdy 1975). The “core™ seminars (of 
fering six credits).are so called because they are designed to stimulate 
student interest in other courses that may haturally evolve from a 
core seminar. When fifteen or more students support a student sug 
gestion for 2 new course, they constitute a “negotiating body” that 
plans with a staff member the development of the course and the 
sélection of the teacher (Fischer 1973). Students also may initiate a 
contract for independent study, earning three to six credits for each 
project and ,up to 30 credits overall. The School accepts projects in 
any area, fe arcu ‘encourages projects that are connected with 
work or vblunteer experiences. (Fisher 1973). 

The C:W. Post and School of New Resources programs are di 
rected toward specific sorts of adult interests, but other programs have 
been. developed that ate designed for adults designated as a target 
group because of their age, ¢.g., citizens over age 55 who are retired 
from working life. These-citizens are generally not active participants 
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in postsecondary education, but they are increasingly being recognized 
as an important segment of the American population, one that may 
gain real benefits from further educational experiences. Thus, the 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities reports (Al 
tergatives for Later Life and Learning 1974) thai 150 of its mémber 
instisutions are involved in special efforts for older citizens. Such 
efforts fall into four areas: . 

® Special provisions for increased access to regular acamedic pro- 
grams and cultura) offerings of the institution, e.g., tuition re- 
duction is a common mechanism; = 
@ Special programs designed to foster older citizens Garticipation: 
such as the retirement planning program at ne University of 
Tennessee at Nashville; 
@ Preservice and inservice training for eee and pata- 

‘professionals in gerontology fields; and 
® Other types of institutional activities in these areas. 
This last category subsumes a wide range of programs, such . as 
faculty involvement with area senior citizens groups ot cuunseling 
older adults on their reentry problems when returning to a college 
setting (Alternatives for Later Life . . . 1974). : 
These programs vary in ths extent to which they involve. older citi- 
zens in-campus life. For example, “The Bridge Project” at ghe Fair 
haven Campus of Western Washington State College is an effort to 
thoroughly integrate its population of retired people into the campus 
community. Funded as a pilot progran by the Fund-for the Improve 
ment for Post Secondary Education, the Bridge Project has as its goal 
the prumotion of ° ‘intergenerational living, learning, and sharing™ on 
campus (Faiuhaven College). Tv this end, it has remodeled campus 
buildings intu an apartment complex fur its more than 380 resident 
retired people, These retirees may take courses for credit or adult 
classes and are encouraged ty participate in. campus activities and be 
come acquainted with the younger students on campus. An evaluation 
of the project (Gerstl 1975) found that it had been generally success- 
: ful in providing meaningful experiences for its retired population 
and in affecting the learning experiences of the younger students as 
well: a 
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The “Bridgers” feel chat the Program places them in an atmosphere where 
intellectual, a3 well as psychological and social, growth is encouraged and 
fostered. The vast majority of Bridgers are involved in the process of 
learning and teaching. Bridgers ate not only beneficiaries; they are 
donors as well. contributing to the growth and development of the stu- 
dents, teachers, and staff with whom they interact (Gerst! 1974, p. 3). 
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Summary : 
In Europe and the United_States there is clear movement toward 
the implementation of the recurrent education and lifetime learning 
concepts. Ir? Sweden, a radical reorganization of the postsecondary 
educational system will be introduced this year, with one of its prin 
ciple objectives being to achieve greater social equity through a wider 
dispersion of educational options. While such a wholesale restructur 
ing would be impossible in this country because of our decentralized 
system of education, legislation has been proposed: that would involve 
the Federal Government in the promotion of the lifetime learning 
concept. Such legislation would provide support for 1esearch and de 
velopment in the field of adult learning and for institutional efforts 
to provide learning opportunities for adults. Some participants in 
discussions on lifetime learning and-recurrent education have also de 
veloped financing plans to implement these concepts. Several of these 
plans would revamp the entire system of financial aid for postsecon- 
dary education, so that students would-know at age 18 that there were 
long-range opportunities for education through a system of entitle 
ments. Other proposals would only .be directed toward adults over 
22. There are also differences in the proposals on the education pro 
grams that: should be supported in this manner as to whether the 
programs should have a. career orientation-or be more broadly based 
On the state level, many systems of postsecondary education have 
‘programs of continuing and part-time education, and these programs 
might be a basis for a more formal postsecondary education system 
for adults, as suggested in the Massachusetts plan. é, 

There is also grass roots activity inf Ame ica’s colleges and upi 
versities that indicates support for the lifetime learning and ae a 
education concepts, although this activity has not formally been placed 
in these frameworks. These institutional programs are designed to at 
tract adult learners by meeting special adult needs in terms of access, 
miodes of instruction, and curricula. 

To date, federal and state interest in the learning society con- 
cept has.merged infrequently with institutional activity that promotes 
this idea. With greater awareness of their mutual interest, both sec 
tors may expand their efforts to develop this concept. 
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Advocates. of the learning, society see educational: opportunities as 
an, integral part of:each, individual’s working and personal life. At-a 
basic level, the-concept of _@ learning society is being experienced in 
the United States by the substantial :number of adults who seek. out 


‘postsecondary educational -opportunities. Their goals in these activi- 


ties are to-enable them to better adapt to-changing social. and. eco- 
nomic conditions..and ‘to serve their self-interests. A question then 
arises: Should public strategies be developed to augment this adult 
learning sector by supporting greater access to postsecondary “educa- 
tion programs or by reformulating our concept of postsecondary 
education? This latter choice implies that all postcompulsory. edu 
cation would be designed - -with the understanding that such- -activities 
are continous throughout one's ‘lifetime. 

Advocates of recurrent education and some lifelong learning sup- 


porters ‘believe the answer is in the affirmative for reformulating the 


poststcondary education system. They contend. that postcompulsory 


education -has-been.and-should be thé major vehicle for achieving so- 


cial equity and providing proficient employees in an increasingly 
complex society. They would therefore attempt:to return the post- 
secondary education.system to its professed: egalitarian goals jn light 
of-social and economic ‘changes that have altered. our perceptions of 
how best to achieve these goals. However, the, success of such large 
scale social engineering is uncertain, The goal-of providing access to 
all. who seek it'in the curtent postsecondary education: ‘system seems 


ear, | but-critics of the, front end loaded niodel are finding this struc. 


-over‘a substantial period of time should provide for future. social and: 
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thre is not suited to, rapidly changing social and economic develop. 
ment. From this example, it appears that major reforms occurring 


economic variables, such as the-opening and closing of job markets, 
international influences.on our economy, or new social attitudes. to 
ward work and ‘personal: development. In planning reforms, however, 
2 more radical question needs to ‘be asked. Is education the major 
factor i in upward sociat-mobility? 

It appears unlikely that long range reform would occur in the 
United States because of this country’s decentralized educational struc- 
ture and: the financial costs invulved in such a major “undertaking. 
More -probable is the increase of federal and state involvement in 
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supporting current lifeume learning activitics and promoting thcir 
further deyelupment. Such involvement would seem more financially 
feasible and politically wise in responding to the educational needs of 
many adult learners. If this strategy directed at the adult population 
were undertaken in the belief that it would serve the geal of social 
equity, safeguatds would de needed to-ensure that it did not.result-in 
segmentation. of out posteumpulsory education system. Such division, 

by assigning greater educational and sucial status to patticular forms 
of Postsecondary education, might actually create less equity In a 
credential-conscious society. Instead, greater cunsideration. needs to be 
given to public acceptance of the integration of work and learning 

: throughout the lives of all posteompulsory students, so that all edu 

cation and work choices merit respect. Implementation of some of 
the financial proposals described i in abe “report might further this de 

velopment. 

Dissatisfactions with the current fount loaded mode] of post 
compulsury education appear tov be causing educators, governments, 
and students to seek reforms that would enhance educational. op 
portunity throughout the course of a lifetime. While public -policy 
discussions continue, single and cooperative institutional efforts to 
reach nontraditional studcnts are underway. ‘These new efforts could 
prove to be the resource material and the foundation -for any life 
long learning policy that is developed. 
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